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CONCERNING  MAN  AND  HIS  REMAKING* 

By  John  A.  Mackay,  Litt.D. 


I. 

WHAT  is  Man?  This  is  the  question 
of  the  hour,  as  it  is  the  question  of 
the  ages.  The  whole  subject  of  man  ex- 
ercises in  our  time  a strange  fascination. 
What  is  still  more  interesting,  the  ques- 
tion, as  now  formulated  and  discussed, 
has  something  very  much  more  than  the 
antique  academic  flavor  and  the  old  ro- 
mantic sound.  For  the  plain  truth  is,  as 
Dr.  Carrel  has  pointed  out  in  his  “Man 
the  Unknown,”  that  Man  is  colossally  ig- 
norant of  himself.  And  certainly  reasons 
have  multiplied  why  he  should  take  stock 
of  himself  and  his  future. 

The  new  interest  in  man  and  human 
nature  is  essentially  practical  in  character. 
It  arises  to  a very  large  extent  out  of  a 
feeling  that  man  has  failed.  He  has  been 
a disappointment ; the  Lord  of  Creation 
has  suddenly  taken  on  many  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  beasts  of  the  field.  We  are  liv- 
ing at  a moment  in  history  when  man  can 
no  longer  be  taken  for  granted. 

Among  those  specially  interested  in  man 
from  this  practical  viewpoint  are  the  psy- 
chologists and  the  politicians.  The  new 
psychology,  so-called,  has  unveiled  dismal 
and  sinister  depths  in  human  nature.  Man 
can  no  longer  flee  from  reality  into  the 
romantic  refuge  of  his  own  heart ; for  the 
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human  heart  has  become  a house  of  hor- 
rors in  whose  murky  recesses  man  cannot 
erect  for  his  solace  either  a shrine  or  a 
citadel.  Rather,  must  he  again  set  out  on 
pilgrimage  and  flee  from  himself  as  from 
the  City  of  Destruction.  Outwardly  man 
is  unseated ; inwardly  he  is  divided ; in 
the  abyss  of  his  being  he  is  uprooted.  In 
the  meantime,  the  psycho-analist  has  be- 
gun to  supplant  the  Christian  minister — 
shame  that  it  should  be  so ! — in  the  su- 
preme task  of  the  cure  of  souls. 

The  politician  has  quite  another  inter- 
est in  man.  His  aim  is  not  to  cure  man, 
but  to  subdue  him.  Men  like  Mussolini, 
Hitler,  Stalin  and  others  of  the  dictator 
ilk  have  an  uncanny  insight  into  human 
nature.  They  are  among  the  world’s  great- 
est psychologists.  Aware  of  the  anarchy 
and  the  chaos  looming  up  in  their  respec- 
tive countries,  they  laid  themselves  out 
to  explore  the  weaknesses  of  the  human 
soul  in  order  to  be  able  to  dominate  man 
and  make  him,  individually  and  collective- 
ly, the  servant  of  their  whims  and  politi- 
cal caprices. 

This  leads  us  to  a very  important  con- 
sideration. One  of  the  chief  differences 
between  the  intellectual  climate  of  some 
preceding  generations  and  our  own  lies 
in  this:  For  centuries  the  most  represen- 
tative minds  were  engaged  in  the  task  of 
dominating  nature,  exploring  its  hidden 
resources,  ascertaining  its  laws,  harness- 
ing those  laws  to  the  desires  of  men ; in 
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our  time  they  are  engaged  in  the  task  of 
dominating  man.  Those  new  political  sys- 
tems which  tend  increasingly  to  go  around 
the  world  are  mobilizing  their  insight  and 
their  energy  to  dominate  man  and  to  re- 
make him  after  their  likeness.  With  much 
reason  has  that  distinguished  Russian  phil- 
osopher, Berdyaev,  spoken  of  the  “Fate  of 
Man,”  because  man  has  suddenly  passed 
from  being  the  Lord  of  Creation,  whose 
rights  were  undisputed,  to  being  a mere 
serf,  bereft  of  individual  rights. 

We  see  this  particularly  in  the  new 
education  now  prevailing  in  Communist 
and  Fascist  states.  The  education  of  the 
totalitarian  state  takes  man  and  puts  him 
in  a cultural  straight-jacket.  The  great 
battleground  of  today  has  thus  become 
the  soul  of  the  child.  The  omnipotent 
state,  claiming  the  attributes  of  deity, 
conscripts  human  personality,  body,  soul, 
and  spirit.  The  official  doctrines  on  blood 
and  race,  on  life  and  duty,  on  God  and 
the  State  are  handed  down  to  schools  and 
universities.  A man’s  soul  is  no  longer  his 
own,  nor  does  it  belong  to  God ; it  belongs 
to  a state,  presided  over  by  a superman, 
which  moulds  it  after  the  likeness  of  a 
political  pattern.  The  anthropological 
question,  therefore,  is  the  most  relevant 
question  in  the  life  of  our  time.  Man 
himself  is,  after  all,  the  real  problem  of 
contemporary  civilization.  “We  have 
blamed  our  misfortunes  on  the  bankers,” 
said  a recent  writer,  “on  Wall  Street,  on 
the  Republicans,  on  the  Democrats,  on  the 
delinquency  of  foreign  debtors,  on  the 
rich,  on  technology  and  overproduction — 
in  fact,  upon  everything  and  everyone  ex- 
cept ourselves,  our  own  qualities  and  the 
selfishness  which  has  governed  individuals 
of  low  as  well  as  of  high  state.” 

Now  that  people  have  become  serious 
and  concerned  about  man  the  Bible  begins 
to  take  on  fresh  significance.  Said  one 
thinker  recently,  “While  it  is  true  that 
modern  science  has  destroyed  utterlv 
many  of  our  old  conceptions  about  na- 


ture, the  keenest  and  truest  insights  are 
confirming  the  Biblical  view  of  man,  and 
they  show  that  the  greatest  textbook  ever 
written  on  human  personality,  on  those 
elements  that  constitute  character,  and 
how  true  personality  can  be  formed  is  the 
Bible.”  The  old  Book  thus  assumes  a 
neo-modern  character.  In  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  man  in  the  atmosphere  and 
background  of  Biblical  thought,  I do  not 
propose  to  elaborate  a full  Biblical  view 
of  man,  nor  to  say  what  I do  say  in  tech- 
nical theological  language.  I am  as  much 
interested  in  getting  under  the  skin  of 
theology  as  I am  in  getting  under  the  skin 
of  man. 

II. 

The  first  impression  that  comes  to  us 
as  we  read  the  Bible  reflectively  is  an 
overwhelming  awareness  of  the  meanness 
of  Man.  I use  the  word  “meanness”  both 
in  its  original  physical  meaning  and  in  its 
derived  moral  meaning.  Man’s  meanness 
is,  of  course,  bound  up  with  his  mortal- 
ity. Let  us  hush  our  spirits  a moment 
and  listen  to  how  the  Bible  describes  the 
meanness  of  mortals  in  the  background  of 
the  Everlasting.  Their  life  is  brief  as  the 
motion  of  a weaver’s  shuttle,  unreal  as  a 
dream,  fleeting  as  a shadow,  frail  as  the 
grass.  The  rhythm  of  Biblical  thought  on 
the  meanness  of  mortal  man  moves  be- 
tween two  magnitudes : the  littleness  of 
time  and  the  greatness  of  eternity.  Em- 
pires and  individuals  pass  away  and  are 
forgotten.  In  the  palaces  of  Babylon,  the 
glory  of  Kingdoms,  wild  beasts  of  the  des- 
ert shall  lie  (Isaiah  13:19,  21).  Perpetual 
silence  shall  enter  the  halls  of  imperial 
revelry.  In  true  Biblical  vein  Words- 
worth presages  the  day  when  a visitor 
from  afar  will  stand  on  London  Bridge 
and  gaze  at  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul.  Equally 
Biblical  is  the  strain  of  Carlyle’s 
“Stanza” : 

“What  is  man?  a foolish  baby, 

Vainly  strives  and  fights  and  frets ; 

Demanding  all,  deserving  nothing ; 

One  small  grave  is  what  he  gets.” 
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All  the  glory  of  man  is  as  the  flower  of 
the  field,  whether  it  be  the  beauty  of  a 
human  face  or  the  splendor  of  a kingdom. 
Emperor  and  beggar  occupy  much  the 
same  amount  of  earth  at  last.  The  very 
existence  of  some  dynasties  has  become 
known  to  history  only  by  tablets  casually 
discovered  in  the  soil. 

There  is  also  in  man  a moral  meanness. 
He  is  “mean”  in  the  full  connotation  of 
the  American  term.  Man  is  bad;  he  is  a 
sinner.  The  depths  of  his  meanness  are 
being  unveiled  in  a ghastly  way  in  indi- 
vidual and  social  life  in  these  times.  What 
a contemporary  ring  there  is  about  these 
old  Biblical  judgments  on  mankind!  “And 
God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was 
great  in  the  earth,  . . . And  it  repented 
the  Lord  that  He  had  made  man  on  the 
earth,  . . .”  (Genesis  6:5-6).  And  this 
other,  “From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even 
unto  the  head,  there  is  no  soundness  in 
it”  (Isaiah  1 :6) . 

Jesus  had  no  illusions  about  man.  He 
“knew  what  was  in  man,”  we  are  told. 
What  a tremendous  arraignment  of  sin- 
ful human  nature,  and  how  true  to  pres- 
ent day  fact,  is  Paul’s  prologue  to  his 
letter  to  the  Romans. 

How  wretched  does  modern  man  ap- 
pear when  we  think  of  those  abysmal 
chasms  in  the  life  of  today  which  are 
haunted  by  the  demons  of  fear  and  hate, 
separating  individuals  and  nations  from 
one  another ! How  many  fair  children  of 
the  Christian  spirit, — religious  freedom 
and  reverence  for  personality,  for  exam- 
ple,— we  thought  would  remain  inviolate 
forever.  And  think  of  the  fact  that  more 
people  in  this  country  are  suffering  from 
nervous  and  mental  ailments,  involving 
the  terrible  reality  of  divided  selves,  than 
are  suffering  from  physical  ills.  This  in- 
dicates the  extent  to  which  humanity  is  in 
pain.  Consider  what  a single  nervous  dis- 
order or  mental  breakdown  means  in  the 
creation  of  misery. 

But  if  human  meanness  is  real,  equally 


real  is  the  majesty  of  man.  Man,  as  God’s 
creature,  made  in  His  image,  is  a majestic 
being  intellectually  and  morally.  No  one 
has  portrayed  so  strikingly  the  majesty  of 
man  as  a thinking  being  as  has  Pascal. 
More  and  more  is  Pascal,  that  marvelous 
Frenchman,  coming  into  his  own,  and 
the  more  we  study  him  in  evangelical  cir- 
cles the  better.  “Man  is  but  a reed,”  says 
Pascal,  “the  most  feeble  thing  in  nature; 
but  he  is  a thinking  reed.  The  entire  uni- 
verse need  not  arm  itself  to  crush  him. 
A vapour,  a drop  of  water  suffices  to  kill 
him.  But,  if  the  universe  were  to  crush 
him,  man  would  still  be  more  noble  than 
that  which  killed  him,  because  he  knows 
that  he  dies  and  the  advantage  which  the 
universe  has  over  him ; the  universe 
knows  nothing  of  this.  All  our  dignity 
consists,  then,  in  thought.” 

There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to  suffer 
from  “astronomical  intimidation.”  The 
man  who  weighs  the  stars  in  the  scales  of 
his  calculation  and  measures  their  mighty 
bulk  and  plots  out  their  rhythmic  motions 
is  infinitely  greater  than  the  universe, 
which  is  the  object  of  his  thought. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  man’s  moral 
grandeur,  even  of  the  “natural  man,”  as 
we  know  him?  His  capacity  to  be  loyal 
to  a cause,  even  at  the  expense  of  suffer- 
ing, sets  him  in  the  frame-work  of  the 
morally  great.  I think  of  that  Chinese  girl 
who  was  brought  before  a military  tri- 
bunal some  years  ago  and  condemned  to 
death.  She  listened  calmly  to  her  sentence 
and  then  with  serene  eye  she  scanned  her 
judges  one  after  another.  “Gentlemen,  I 
am  dying  for  a cause,”  said  she,  “What 
are  you  living  for?” 

There  are  millions  of  young  people  to- 
day who  are  living  and  dying  for  a cause. 
There  is  coming  back  into  the  vocabulary 
of  our  time  and  of  our  country,  that  tre- 
mendous word  “commitment.”  Men  are 
realizing  that  it  is  impossible  for  human 
beings  to  live  upon  freedom  that  is  purely 
negative.  True  freedom  is  freedom  in  and’ 
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for  something.  It  is  not  simply  a cutting 
loose  from  trammels.  The  passion  for  the 
new  freedom  embarrasses  many  educators 
and  religious  leaders.  Young  people  begin 
to  demand  authority.  They  look  around 
for  a personality  that  will  serve  them  as 
a leader  and  for  a great  cause  to  hurl  their 
lives  into. 

You  may  dispute  the  rightness  of  the 
Fascist  ideal  or  of  the  Communist  ideal 
but  there  is  something  you  cannot  dis- 
pute: namely,  that  there  is  moral  gran- 
deur in  both  and  that  the  devotees  of  these 
new  faiths  fling  themselves  with  glorious 
abandon  upon  the  trail  and  into  the  arms 
of  their  leaders.  If  this  measureless  loy- 
alty is  not  being  reproduced  in  Christian 
ranks  today  Christianity  is  on  a lower 
level  morally  than  either  National  Social- 
ism or  Communism. 

Of  course,  everything  depends  upon 
the  cause  to  which  people  commit  them- 
selves. You  can  throw  yourself  with  utter 
abandon  into  the  arms  of  the  devil,  and 
that  is  what  youth  is  going  to  do  if  the 
Christian  Church  does  not  make  more 
appeal  to  them  than  it  is  doing  today.  My 
point  is  simply  this.  A capacity  for  loyalty 
involving  self-sacrifice  is  native  to  human 
nature.  Whether  God  or  the  devil  is  the 
object  of  loyalty,  the  moral  grandeur  of 
human  nature  stands  out  just  the  same. 
That  is  the  terrible  truth.  Obviously,  the 
Christian  task  consists  in  securing  that 
man  become  morally  great  in  loyalty  to 
God  himself  and  not  in  loyalty  to  God’s 
rivals;  for  man  is  truly  man  only  when 
he  lives  in  God  and  for  God,  when  God 
is  both  the  source  and  the  goal  of  his  life. 
But  ere  this  can  happen  and  in  order  that 
it  may  happen,  man  must  be  remade. 

III. 

It  is  certainly  a striking  thing  that  the 
two  new  religions  of  our  time  set  out, 
both  of  them,  to  change  man  in  the  most 
radical  way.  Nietzsche  insistently  main- 
tained that  man  was  a being  who  must  be 
surpassed,  and  Marx  that  the  real  prob- 


lem was  not  to  think  the  world  but  to 
change  it.  Still  more  insistent  was  Jesus 
Christ  that  man  must  be  reborn.  “Ye  must 
be  born  again.”  In  the  closing  section  of 
the  New  Testament  speaks  the  exalted 
Christ  saying,  “Behold  I make  all  things 
new.” 

What  does  it  mean  for  a human  being 
to  be  remade?  What  is  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  change  that  takes  place  within 
him?  Leaving  to  a subsequent  address  a 
discussion  of  the  means  whereby  this 
great  change  is  brought  about,  we  may 
say  that  the  remaking  of  man  in  a Chris- 
tian sense  involves  two  things : a change 
of  mind  and  a change  of  heart.  Man  needs 
to  have  new  thoughts  and  new  affections, 
insights  that  are  true  and  attitudes  that 
correspond  to  the  reality  he  apprehends. 
The  first  great  need  of  man  is  to  have 
right  thoughts  about  God  and  life. 

You  remember  that  classic  encounter 
between  the  Lord  and  Peter?  Peter  had 
just  received  from  Jesus’  lips  the  great- 
est of  all  commendations.  The  disciple 
had  said,  “Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God.”  And  his  Lord  had  re- 
plied, “Thou  art  Peter ; on  this  rock  shall 
I build  my  church.”  A little  later  when 
Jesus  began  to  bring  before  Peter  and  the 
rest  that  His  approaching  death  on  the 
cross  was  linked  up  with  His  destiny  and 
was  part  of  His  work  as  the  Redeemer  of 
men,  such  a conception  did  not  fit  into 
Peter’s  all  too  human  thoughts.  “Non- 
sense, nonsense,  Lord,”  he  said  in  effect, 
“That  simply  cannot  be.”  Jesus  turned 
around  sharply  and,  as  it  is  rendered  in 
the  King  James  Version,  said  “Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan ; for  thou  savorest  not 
the  things  that  be  of  God  but  those  that 
be  of  men.”  (Matt.  16:23.)  Moffatt’s 
translation  gets  closest  to  the  heart  of  the 
Greek,  “Your  outlook  is  not  God’s,  but 
man’s.”  As  if  to  say,  “You  are  all  too  hu- 
man, Peter,  in  your  thinking.”  Or,  as 
Weymouth  puts  it,  “You  are  thinking  like 
a man  and  not  like  God.” 
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What  that  means  is  simply  this.  One 
of  the  essential  elements  of  true  life  is  to 
have  God’s  thoughts,  to  think  like  God, 
to  see  things  from  His  perspective, 
through  His  eyes,  in  terms  of  His  reve- 
lation, to  possess  a world  view  and  a sense 
of  values  that  conform  with  the  mind  of 
God  as  that  mind  has  been  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ.  And  so  we  come  to  consider 
the  remaking  of  man’s  mind. 

Let  me  suggest  that  man  in  his  outlook 
upon  life  has  been  guilty  and  continues 
to  be  guilty  of  two  outstanding  intellec- 
tual sins.  First,  he  has  got  a totally  er- 
roneous view  as  to  what  constitutes  life, 
and,  second,  he  has  an  equally  erroneous 
view  as  to  his  own  status  in  the  universe. 
In  the  first  place  man  has  always  believed 
and  continues  to  believe  that  life  consists 
in  possessing  things.  The  primary  and 
most  damning  sin  of  the  mind  consists  in 
believing  that  the  essence  of  life  consists 
in  having  something  or  other,  bread, 
money,  health,  a personality,  culture,  re- 
ligion. Now  it  is  true,  of  course,  that  a 
certain  number  of  things  are  necessary  for 
man  if  he  is  to  live  a normal  human  life. 
The  trouble  is  that  we  have  an  inborn 
tendency  to  live  for  those  things  which 
we  ought  only  to  live  by.  To  live  for 
bread  or  health  or  wealth  or  culture  is  sin. 
What  shall  it  profit  a man  should  he  gain 
all  of  these  as  his  possession  and  lose  his 
own  soul?  We  only  begin  to  live  when 
we  accept  the  challenge  of  God  to  live  on 
a spiritual  plane,  by  Him  and  for  Him. 
Only  then  are  we  able  to  fulfill  our  destiny 
as  men.  “Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,”  that  is  to  say  by  anything  that  is 
necessary  for  the  sustaining  of  a mere 
natural  existence.  He  shall  live  only  by 
the  word  of  God  that  meets  him  and 
forces  him  to  a decision  as  to  whether  he 
shall  live  for  the  enjoyment  of  things  or 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  in  order  that 
God  may  become  visible  through  him. 

A difficulty  may  seem  to  arise  when  we 
dispute  the  fact  that  to  acquire  a person- 


ality or  cultivate  a religion  is  the  true  end 
of  life.  Yet  a person  may  fulfill  the  whole 
triangle  of  conditions  necessary  to  have 
a full  orbed  personality  and  be  the  most 
icy  and  sterile  of  individuals,  a beautifully 
chiselled  pagan  stepping  out  of  the  Gre- 
cian Parthenon.  Personality  attains  its  ful- 
fillment not  when  it  is  made  an  end  in  it- 
self, or  is  graspingly  retained,  but  when 
it  is  surrendered  with  joyous  abandon  to 
God,  when  a man  says  “no”  to  himself 
and  “yes”  to  God — “If  any  man  will  come 
after  me,”  said  Jesus,  “Let  him  deny  him- 
self.” Not  this  or  that  bad  habit  of  the 
self  is  to  be  denied,  not  simply  a man’s 
bad  self  but  his  whole  self.  A Christian 
personality  must  be  ready  to  die  if  it  is 
to  become  what  God  wants  it  to  be. 

Many  people  have  a religion,  but  re- 
ligion may  in  no  sense  have  them.  Their 
religion  is  their  most  prized  possession. 
They  have  its  parts  neatly  classified  and 
labeled  and  some  of  them  dexterously  ossi- 
fied. Sometimes  they  keep  their  religion 
in  their  libraries,  sometimes  in  their  pock- 
ets, sometimes  in  their  churches.  They  are 
always  smug  and  complacent  about  it. 
But  true  religion  never  made  anybody 
smug  or  complacent.  It  creates  and  main- 
tains a high  tension  in  life.  The  peace  of 
God  which  passeth  all  understanding  is  a 
paradoxical  peace.  Whoever  is  smug  and 
complacent  about  his  religion  needs  to  en- 
gage in  very  serious  self-examination,  for 
religious  knowledge  or  religious  experi- 
ence if  they  are  pursued  as  ends  in  them- 
selves tend  to  take  the  place  of  God  Him- 
self and  become  idols  of  the  mind  or  of 
the  heart.  Truly  to  know  God  is  to  be 
known  of  God,  that  is,  to  be  mastered  by 
Him,  to  see  all  things  in  His  light  and  to 
do  all  things  in  obedience  to  His  will. 

The  second  sin  of  man’s  mind  is  to 
conceive  of  himself  as  the  center  of  the 
universe,  to  succumb  to  the  temptation 
which  Jesus  escaped,  namely,  to  achieve 
universal  sway  by  worshipping  the  world 
spirit,  and  thus  becoming  a demonic  pow- 
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er  over  against  the  sovereign  God.  Man’s 
aspiration  to  be  God  has  been  the  key  to 
the  whole  Renaissance  period  which  is 
now  drawing  to  an  end.  “Man  the  meas- 
ure of  all  things,”  has  been  the  slogan. 
Yesterday  it  was  man  as  an  individu- 
al, now  it  is  collective  man  that  aspires  to 
the  rank  of  deity.  But  amid  the  measure- 
less aspirings  of  man,  whether  as  an  indi- 
vidual or  a collectivity,  and  above  the  din 
of  his  Promethean  efforts  to  take  God’s 
place,  sounds  the  ancient  prophetic  word, 
“Cease  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his 
nostrils.”  (Isaiah  2:22.)  Homocentricity 
is  the  root  of  all  our  woes.  God  is  God. 
He  must  reign.  “Gangway  for  the  Lord !” 
The  new  man,  the  only  true  man,  accepts 
the  Lordship  of  God  and  only  such  a 
man  has  a future. 

IV. 

We  turn  in  conclusion  to  the  second 
phase  of  man’s  remaking.  Man  needs  not 
only  a change  of  mind  that  he  may  know 
the  true  nature  of  his  life  and  of  his  place 
as  a creature  in  God’s  world ; he  needs  also 
a change  of  heart.  What  about  man’s 
heart,  the  seat  of  his  affections?  Ability 
to  think  clearly  and  to  have  great  ideals 
is  no  guarantee  of  spiritual  achievement. 
It  is  one  of  the  illusions  of  Liberalism,  so- 
called,  that  has  become  rooted  in  the  life 
of  our  civilization,  that  all  that  needs  to 
be  done  is  to  show  the  way  and  man  will 
take  it.  An  intolerable  tension  has  thus 
been  set  up  in  the  lives  of  many  splendid 
people  in  our  time.  A few  years  ago  sev- 
eral leaders  in  a great  Christian  organiza- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  committed 
suicide  because  they  could  not  keep  up 
their  idealistic  pace. 

A new  realism  is  shattering  many 
of  the  illusions  of  the  old  idealism. 
The  heart  of  man  must  be  changed. 
New  attitudes  can  only  grow  out 
of  new  affections.  Jonathan  Edwards 
wrote  a book  on  the  “ Religious  Affec- 
tionsIt  is  a discussion  of  true  religion. 


“True  religion,”  says  he,  “consists  in 
great  part  in  holy  affections.”  The  holy 
love  of  God  and  man  must  be  born  in 
human  hearts.  We  must  rediscover  Jona- 
than Edwards.  His  thoughts  will  help  us 
to  preserve  an  equilibrium  which  has  been 
disturbed  in  these  last  days.  No  clarity 
in  our  thinking,  no  amount  of  dogmatism 
or  of  orthodoxy,  can  take  the  place  of  holy 
affections  in  our  hearts.  Where  these  affec- 
tions do  not  exist  as  a potent  redemptive 
and  creative  force,  true  Christianity  does 
not  exist.  We  have  got  to  insist  upon  that. 

The  true  and  ultimate  perfection  of 
Christianity  consists  in  the  warm,  practi- 
cal expression  of  religious  affection,  in 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  A man  is 
remade,  therefore,  when  God  illuminates 
his  mind  so  that  he  thinks  of  life  and 
death,  of  things  present  and  things  to 
come,  in  the  light  of  God,  and  when,  in 
addition  that,  God  becomes  the  supreme 
object  of  his  affections.  When  he  thinks 
of  life  in  the  light  of  God,  when  God’s 
self  becomes  the  object  of  his  love,  when 
in  God  and  for  the  sake  of  God  and  for 
what  God  has  done,  he  loves  his  fellow 
men  with  the  compassion  and  sympathy 
of  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  God’s  man,  the 
type  of  man  that  God  gave  His  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit  to  redeem  for  His  coming 
kingdom  of  love. 

Listen  once  more  to  Pascal : “What  a 
chimera  then  is  man ! What  a novelty ! 
What  a master,  what  a chaos,  what  a con- 
tradiction, what  a prodigy!  Judge  of  all 
things,  imbecile,  worm  of  the  earth;  de- 
pository of  truth,  a sink  of  uncertainty 
and  error;  the  pride  and  refuse  of  the 
universe ! 

“Know  then,  proud  man,  what  a para- 
dox you  are  to  yourself.  Humble  your- 
self, weak  reason ; be  silent,  foolish  na- 
ture ; learn  that  man  infinitely  transcends 
man,  and  learn  from  your  Master  your 
true  condition,  of  which  you  are  ignorant. 
Hear  God.” 
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THE  MINISTRY  AND  SACRAMENTS 

I.  Views  of  Modern  Churches 

( e ) (4)  REFORMED  (AMERICAN) 

Rev.  Donald  Mackenzie,  D.D. 


The  following  paper  was  written  for  The 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  the 
request  of  the  Theological  Committee  on  “The 
Ministry  and  Sacraments.” 

It  is  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
above  Committee  arranged  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions to  which  they  wished  all  the  writers  who 
are  writing  on  this  matter  to  give  an  answer, 
and  it  is  limited  also  in  its  length  to  a fixed 
number  of  words. 

Note. — The  American  Reformed  view  of  the 
Sacraments  is  in  all  essential  respects  the  same 
as  that  held  by  Reformed  Churches  all  over  the 
world.  It  claims  to  be  the  scriptural  view,  and 
consequently  proves  every  confessional  statement 
by  scriptural  references,  for  Scripture  is  “the 
supreme  judge  in  all  controversies  concerning 
religion.”  Appeals  to  later  ecclesiastical  writers 
are  not  regarded  as  of  any  great  value  (See  Dr. 
William  Cunningham,  The  Reformers,  etc., 
Essay  5,  p.  232)  in  determining  either  . the  num- 
ber or  the  nature  of  the  Sacraments. 

C.F.,  L.C.,  S.C.,  stand  respectively  for  “The 
Confession  of  Faith,”  “The  Larger  Catechism,” 
and  “The  Shorter  Catechism.” 

I follow  the  six  queries  in  the  Draft  Scheme 
submitted  to  me.  For  fuller  information  the 
reader  must  consult  Dr.  Charles  Hodge’s 
Systematic  Theology  (S.T.) — Section  on  Sacra- 
ments— and  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge’s  Commentary  on 
The  Confession  of  Faith. 

I.  The  Number  of  the  Sacraments 

There  are  but  two  New  Testament  Sac- 
raments (C.F.  xxvii.  4).  It  is  admitted 
that  Sacr amentum  (Vulgate  rendering  of 
fjLuoTijfHou)  was  originally  used  with  a 
wide  latitude  of  meaning.  Thus  Jerome, 
speaking  of  the  Apocalypse,  says,  “There 
are  as  many  sacraments  as  there  are 
words,”  and  Calvin  speaks  of  the  “tree 
of  life,”  of  “the  rainbow,”  etc.,  as  sacra- 
ments in  this  loose  sense.  Any  symbol  or 
mystery  or  even  allegorical  story  is  a sac- 
rament from  this  point  of  view. 


But  the  Reformed  Church  repudiates 
the  five  extra  Sacraments  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  the  priestly  theory  on  which 
they  are  based.  Marriage — a divine  insti- 
tution— is  not  a sacrament.  While  confir- 
mation by  a minister  (not  to  be  confined 
to  a diocesan  bishop)  may  be  becoming 
(so  Calvin,  and  so  American  Presbyte- 
rian Church),  yet  neither  it  nor  the  Or- 
dination of  ministers  or  pastors  or  bishops 
(equivalent  terms)  are  sacraments.  The 
same  is  even  more  true  of  Penance  and 
of  Extreme  Unction.  The  very  definition 
of  a sacrament  excludes  them. 

“A  sacrament  is  an  holy  ordinance  in- 
stituted by  Christ,  wherein  by  sensible 
signs,  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  the  new 
covenant  are  represented,  sealed  and  ap- 
plied to  believers”  (S.C.  xcii.).  This 
definition  also  from  our  point  of  view  dis- 
poses of  any  such  recent  attempts  as  that 
of  Friedrich  Heiler  to  rehabilitate  seven 
sacraments  on  scriptural  grounds,  and  dis- 
poses of  the  loose  way  of  speaking  which 
would  make  all  great  events  in  nature  or 
the  ordinances  of  Providence  sacramental. 

To  the  number  of  the  sacraments  the 
C.F.  adds  the  sentence,  “neither  of  which 
may  be  dispensed  by  any  but  by  a min- 
ister of  the  Word  lawfully  ordained.” 
This  is  added  in  the  interests  of  decency 
and  order,  and  not  in  the  interests  of  any 
special  Grace,  residing  in,  or  unchange- 
ably attached  to  ordained  men.  While  our 
view  of  ordination  is  very  high,  yet  we 
do  not  believe  in  any  such  special  Grace. 
But  the  ministry  being  of  Christ’s  ap- 
pointment and  a great  gift  to  His  church, 
ought  to  alone  administer  sacraments  and 
conduct  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary 
wherever  possible. 
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Yet  this  sentence  does  not  mean  that 
the  administration  of  sacraments  “by  a 
group  of  pious  men  where  no  minister 
can  be  had  to  celebrate”  is  invalid.  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge  is  very  emphatic  on  this 
point,  and  he  may  be  taken  as  represen- 
tative (S.T.  xx,  6).  Again  it  is  added  that 
the  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament, 
viz.,  Circumcision  and  the  Passover  in  re- 
gard to  the  spiritual  things  thereby  signi- 
fied and  exhibited,  were,  for  substance 
the  same  with  those  of  the  New  (C.F. 
sec.  5).  This  involves  a view  of  both  Tes- 
taments as  continuous,  the  Old  Testament 
Sacraments  being  prophetical  and  typical, 
the  New,  commemorative  and  spiritual. 

II.  The  Importance  and  Position  of 
Baptism  in  the  Church 

The  importance  of  the  two  Sacraments 
ought  to  be  discussed  together  before  any 
special  treatment  of  each  is  attempted, 
for  they  are  both  of  equal  importance, 
Baptism  being  the  visible  expression  in 
divinely  appointed  signs  of  the  washing 
of  regeneration  and  the  renewal  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ; and  the  Lord’s  Supper  of  the 
cost  of  our  redemption  by  the  broken 
body  and  shed  blood  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
new  life  imparted  to  the  believing  soul  on 
the  ground  of  Christ’s  Atonement. 

Men  are  saved,  sanctified  and  ultimately 
glorified  not  by  the  Sacraments.  We  do 
not  exclude  pious  Quakers  from  the  body 
of  the  faithful  or  the  benefits  of  redemp- 
tion because  they  do  not  participate  in 
sacraments,  though  we  think  they  are  in 
error  in  their  abstention. 

The  Sacraments  are  not  converting 
ordinances,  but  are  for  those  who  are  al- 
ready converted  and  being  sanctified — a 
divine  condescension  of  love  to  assure  us 
by  sensible  signs  of  our  redemption.  Nor 
do  the  Sacraments  convey  to  us  any 
“special”  Grace  which  we  do  not  get  in 
the  Word,  but  they  are  special  means  of 
Grace  appointed  by  Christ  in  His  Church. 
There  are  no  qualitative  distinctions  in 


the  Grace  of  God.  Two  conditions  are 
necessary  to  make  the  Sacraments  efficient 
means  of  Grace,  and  these  conditions  are 
necessary  to  make  the  Word  itself  ef- 
ficacious. First  the  efficient  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  Word  preached, 
and  the  acted  visible  Word  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. Without  this,  Word  and  Sacrament 
are  alike  vain. 

“We  must  not  suppose  that  there  is 
some  latent  virtue  inherent  in  the  sacra- 
ments by  which  they  in  themselves  con- 
fer the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  since  the 
only  office  divinely  assigned  them  is  to  at- 
test and  ratify  the  benevolence  of  the 
Lord  toward  us,”  says  Calvin.  And  again, 
“If  the  Spirit  is  wanting,  the  sacraments 
can  avail  us  no  more  than  the  sun  shining 
on  the  eyeballs  of  the  blind,  or  sounds  ut- 
tered in  the  ears  of  the  deaf.” 

The  other  indispensable  condition  is 
faith  (not  in  the  Sacraments  as  magical 
or  material  efficients),  but  in  the  Lord 
on  the  part  of  the  recipients.  So  much  for 
both  Sacraments. 

In  regard  to  Baptism  in  particular,  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  norm  is  the 
baptism  of  adults  (not  of  infants),  and 
on  this  the  theology  of  Baptism  is  based. 
The  case  of  infants  is  exceptional,  and 
must  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits,  and 
with  the  necessary  qualifications  applicable 
to  a special  case.  Hence  it  is  stated  that 
“baptism  is  a sacrament  wherein  the  wash- 
ing with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  signify 
and  seal  our  ingrafting  into  Christ,  our 
partaking  of  the  benefits  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  and  our  engagement  to  be  the 
Lord’s”  (S.C.  xciv.). 

The  “our”  here  does  not  refer  to  in- 
fants, but  to  believers.  The  case  of  infant 
baptism  being  exceptional  is  dealt  with  on 
other  grounds,  lest  any  countenance 
should  be  given  to  baptismal  regeneration. 
It  is  necessary  to  state  this  clearly,  be- 
cause some  advocates  of  baptismal  regen- 
eration have  tried  to  find  support  for  their 
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view  in  our  standards.  But  this  is  unwar- 
ranted because  ( 1 ) Baptism  is  not  a sacra- 
ment to  effect  regeneration  but  to  signify 
and  seal  it,  and  (2)  because  the  case  of 
infants  does  not  arise  under  this  general 
definition,  and  so  the  word  “apply”  or 
“exhibit”  is  not  tied  down  in  time  to  the 
actual  administration  of  the  Sacrament, 
in  their  case  at  least. 

It  would  be  much  truer  to  say  that  our 
standards  in  the  general  definition  of  Bap- 
tism given  therein  are  nearer  to  the  Bap- 
tist position.  But  by  specific  reference  we 
hold  to  infant  baptism  on  the  ground  of 
our  views  of  God’s  covenant  of  Grace, 
and  the  nature  of  the  visible  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ.  On  these  and  other  grounds 
it  is  said  “the  children  of  such  as  are 
members  of  the  visible  Church  are  to  be 
baptised.”  We  admit  that  there  is  little 
said  in  Holy  Scripture  even  indirectly 
about  the  baptism  of  infants ; and  conse- 
quently there  is  a good  deal  of  reserve 
to  be  maintained  in  fashioning  doctrine 
on  the  nature  and  the  time  of  the  efficacy 
of  Baptism  in  their  case ; yet  this  does  not 
in  the  least  lessen  our  faith  in  the  pro- 
priety and  scripturalness  of  infant  bap- 
tism as  such.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  gives  no 
less  than  eight  reasons  for  the  practice, 
and  his  view  may  be  taken  as  authorita- 
tive (S.T.  xx.  10). 

Baptism,  being  the  sacrament  of  regen- 
eration, ought  to  take  place  only  once. 
We  regard  as  valid  baptism  by  a priest  or 
minister  of  any  Christian  communion. 
Sometimes  we  have  cases  of  Roman 
Catholic  converts  who  desire  rebaptism  to 
ease  their  consciences,  but  this  is  neither 
necessary  nor  required.  It  is  not  called 
for  here  to  say  anything  as  to  the  three 
modes  of  baptism,  the  subject  being  in 
our  opinion  largely  a matter  of  indiffer- 
ence and  of  suitability. 

The  only  controversy  regarding  Bap- 
tism in  the  Reformed  Church  in  America 
was  whether  Baptism  should  be  given  to 
the  children  of  parents  who  themselves 


were  not  communicants.  A full  account  of 
this  controversy  is  given  in  Dr.  Hodge’s 
Theology , and  it  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  Our  practice  is  to  baptise  the  chil- 
dren of  believing  parents  or  one  such  par- 
ent, or  orphans  whose  guardians  promise 
to  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord. 

III.  The  Minister  of  the  Eucharist 
While  we  do  not  object  to  the  word 
Eucharist,  we  prefer  “The  Lord’s  Sup- 
per,” or  “The  Communion,”  as  a more 
fitting  designation,  because  the  word 
“Eucharist”  is  properly  the  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  or  blessing  after  the  reading 
of  the  words  of  institution  in  which  the 
divine  blessing  is  invoked  upon  the  wor- 
shippers in  the  use  of  the  ordinance,  and 
by  which  so  much  of  the  elements  as  shall 
actually  be  used  in  the  Sacrament  are  set 
apart  from  a common  to  a sacred  use.  We 
have  never  greatly  bothered  about  the 
question  of  the  minister,  because  it  has 
been  the  invariable  custom  for  the  min- 
ister, accompanied  by  the  elders,  to  pre- 
side. But  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacrament 
does  not  depend  on  “the  piety  or  intention 
of  the  minister,”  nor  yet  on  any  grace  of 
ordination  resident  in  him,  but  upon  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Word 
of  institution  intelligently  understood  and 
believingly  acted  on.  We  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  danger  of  priestcraft,  and  would 
think  at  the  Lord’s  Table  not  of  a human 
minister,  but  of  the  Lord  present  in  His 
Word  and  Sacrament.  The  minister  has 
the  same  need  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  humblest  communicant.  At 
the  same  time  we  hold  that  it  is  proper  that 
the  minister  should  declare  the  Scriptural 
warrant  for  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the 
words  of  institution,  that  he  should  give 
the  Eucharistic  prayer,  that  he  should  take 
and  break  the  bread,  and  take  the  cup  and 
give  to  the  people  communicating.  He 
himself  receives  in  turn  the  bread  and  the 
cup  from  one  of  the  elders.  The  minister 
cannot  appoint  the  Communion  seasons 
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alone,  but  must  do  so  along  with  his  Ses- 
sion, for  the  Sacrament  is  not  a private 
matter,  but  belongs  to  the  visible  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore  he  cannot  com- 
municate alone,  nor  can  he  give  Com- 
munion privately,  unless  to  sick  people, 
and  then  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of 
his  elders,  and  with  his  Session’s  knowl- 
edge and  consent.  We  have  never  in  prac- 
tice had  any  trouble  about  private  Com- 
munion, but  about  Baptism  in  private 
homes  we  have  had,  and  still  have  trouble. 
But  our  standards  are  clear  that  both 
ordinances  on  all  normal  occasions  must 
be  presided  over  and  administered  by  an 
ordained  minister,  and  that  they  are  pub- 
lic acts  of  worship. 

IV.  What  Constitutes  a Valid 
Eucharist? 

By  validity  here  I understand  both  ( 1 ) 
harmony  with  the  ordinance  as  instituted 
by  our  Lord,  and  (2)  efficiency  for  the 
divine  end  for  which  the  Sacrament  was 
instituted.  In  other  words,  it  is  both  an 
institutional  and  a teleological  validity. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  the  institution- 
al validity  of  the  Sacrament,  as  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  depends  on  the  fact 
that  Christ  instituted  it  and  commanded 
His  Church  to  continue  it.  Hence  the 
words  of  institution  giving  the  warrant 
for  the  ordinance  must  be  read  by  the 
minister,  prayer  must  be  made — in  which 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  are 
blessed  and  set  apart  from  a common  to 
a holy  use,  and  the  symbolical  actions  of 
breaking  the  bread  and  pouring  out  the 
wine  must  be  done,  as  well  as  the  giving 
of  both  elements  to  the  elders  and  by  the 
elders  to  the  people.  Each  of  these  acts 
is  necessary,  because  each  has  its  own 
symbolic  import.  The  benefit  of  the  Sac- 
rament consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
these  spiritual  realities  which  these  acts 
symbolize.  All  this  must  be  done  in  pub- 
lic, and  the  sacramental  elements  are  not 
to  be  reserved  or  adored,  for  only  those 


parts  of  the  elements  that  are  used  are 
covered  by  the  consecration. 

As  regards  the  efficient  validity  of  the 
Sacrament  on  which  our  standards  lay 
most  stress,  it  does  not  depend  on  any 
transformation  of  the  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine  into  the  physical  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  by  means  of  a 
prayer  by  a validly  ordained  priest  or 
minister.  We  deny  transubstantiation. 
Nor  does  it  depend  on  the  Sacrament  be- 
ing a sacrifice  unto  God.  We  abhor  the 
idea  of  the  Mass ; nor  does  it  depend  on 
any  theory  of  consubstantiation,  for  the 
relation  between  the  signs  and  the  thing 
signified  is  sacramental  and  spiritual,  not 
one  of  identity — “for  in  substance  and 
nature  they  still  remain  truly  and  only 
bread  and  wine  as  they  were  before.” 

The  virtues  and  effects  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  body  of  our  Redeemer  on  the  Cross 
are  made  available  to  the  believer  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  what 
we  lay  stress  on  most  is  the  worthy  re- 
ceiving, lest  materialistic  superstition  and 
priestly  pretensions  should  endanger 
men’s  souls.  “It  is  required  of  them  that 
would  worthily  partake  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  that  they  examine  themselves  of 
their  knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord’s 
Body,  of  their  faith  to  feed  upon  Him, 
of  their  love  and  new  obedience,  lest  com- 
ing unworthily,  they  eat  and  drink  judg- 
ment to  themselves.”  There  is  no  feed- 
ing on  the  Body  or  drinking  of  the  Blood 
of  Christ  by  the  unbeliever,  for  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Sacrament  are  not  physical,  but 
spiritual.  We  eat  not  with  the  mouth, 
but  with  the  soul. 

But  when  these  spiritual  conditions  ex- 
ist believers  feed  on  the  Body  and  drink 
the  Blood  of  the  Lord,  their  faith  being 
in  a special  way  quickened  and  sealed  by 
participation  in  the  outward  ordinance. 
This  spiritual  feeding  is  not  confined  to 
the  Sacrament,  but  takes  place  through  all 
the  means  of  Grace,  through  meditation 
on  God’s  love  in  His  Word,  through  the 
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preaching  of  the  Word  made  efficacious 
by  the  Spirit  to  faith,  through  prayer,  and 
through  all  legitimate  means  of  Grace. 
We  value  very  highly  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  as  a special  means  of 
Grace  appointed  by  Christ  in  His  Church, 
for  our  spiritual  nourishment  and  growth 
in  Grace. 

V.  The  Devotional  Meaning  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper 

The  seasons  of  Communion,  whether 
half-yearly,  quarterly,  or  monthly,  have 
always  been  regarded  by  us  as  times  of 
special  privilege.  They  are  preceded  by 
special  calls  to  self-examination  and  medi- 
tation. Hence  there  are  preparatory  acts 
of  public  worship  leading  up  to  the  sacra- 
mental Sabbath.  Before  the  actual  admin- 
istration there  is  the  action  sermon  ( actio 
gratiarum ),  designed  to  lead  believers  to 
give  special  thanks  and  praise  to  God  for 
His  redeeming  love  to  sinners,  for  His 
covenant  faithfulness,  and  for  the  hope 
of  glory.  Christ  crucified,  now  living 
Lord,  is  held  up  so  as  to  encourage  a 
lively  faith  in  Him.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  reverential  silence,  the  sacred  sym- 
bols, the  prevailing  solemnity,  all  help  to 
make  this  the  very  climax  of  our  worship. 
Experience  has  abundantly  proved  that 
here  at  God’s  Table  Christ  and  His  people 
get  very  close  to  each  other,  brotherly 
love  becomes  a reality,  service  and  sacri- 
fice for  men  become  duties  of  gratitude, 
and  heaven  becomes  nearer  and  dearer. 
We  do  not  reverence  or  adore  material 
symbols,  but  seek  and  find  communion 
with  the  Living  Lord.  But  this  is  a matter 
too  sacred  to  be  entered  on  at  length  here. 

VI.  Dogmatic  Statement  of  the 
Meaning  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
This  has  been  already  dealt  with  and 
can  only  be  briefly  alluded  to  here.  Nega- 
tively we  have  in  our  dogmatic  statements 
safeguards  against  errors. 

(1)  The  Sacraments  do  not  occupy 
such  a unique  place  in  God’s  appoint- 


ment as  to  make  participation  in  them, 
or  in  either  of  them,  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  salvation  here  or  hereafter. 
Hence  we  do  not  despair  of  infants 
who  die  unbaptised,  nor  would  we  in 
any  way  foster  the  false  .notion  that 
partaking  of  the  Supper  before  death 
is  necessary  to  procure  an  entrance 
into  glory. 

(2)  No  spiritual  blessings  are  de- 
rived from  the  Sacraments  without 
previous  faith. 

(3)  Their  efficacy  does  not  depend 
on  any  power  or  worth,  personal  or  of- 
ficial, in  him  who  administers  them ; 
nor  does  it  arise  from  any  intrinsic 
efficacy  in  them  working  ex  opere 
operato. 

(4)  The  Sacraments,  while  seals  of 
spiritual  blessings,  are  not  attestations 
that  their  mere  reception  by  any  is  a 
proof  or  presumption  that  such  are 
true  believers. 

Positively,  the  Lord’s  Supper  is: 

(i)  A feast  of  commemoration.  It 
was  instituted  by  our  Lord  on  His  dark 
betrayal  night,  and  we  here  meditate 
on  our  ransom  to  quicken  our  faith  and 
love  in  Him. 

(ii)  It  is  a badge  and  outward  pledge 
of  Christian  discipleship  when  we  vow 
our  vows  to  be  the  Lord’s  and  openly 
declare  that  we  are  His  people.  Hence 
it  serves  to  bind  together  God’s  people, 
and  it  is  a testimony  on  His  behalf  to 
all  the  world. 

(iii)  It  is  prophetic  of  heaven.  We 
do  this  “until  He  come.”  As  well  as  be- 
ing a proof  of  the  Church’s  continuity 
from  the  beginning  it  is  prophetic  of 
the  Church’s  consummation. 

(iv)  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  our 
act  as  His  presence  that  is  here  preach- 
ed and  applied  or  exhibited  to  faith. 
On  this  matter  I shall  quote  the  Scots 
Confession  of  1560,  as  expressing  this 
more  mysterious  aspect  of  the  Com- 
munion : 
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“We  confess  and  undoubtedly  believe  that 
the  faithful  in  the  right  use  of  the  Lord’s 
Table,  do  so  eat  the  body  and  drink  the  blood 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  He  remains  in  them 
and  they  in  Him ; yea,  that  they  are  so  made 
flesh  of  His  flesh  and  bone  of  His  bones,  that 
as  the  Eternal  Godhead  hath  given  to  the  flesh 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  (which  of  its  own  condition 
and  nature  was  mortal  and  corruptible)  life 
and  immortality,  so  doth  Christ  Jesus’  flesh 
and  blood,  eaten  and  drunken  by  us,  give  to 
us  the  same  prerogatives.  ...  We  affirm  that 
the  faithful  in  the  right  use  of  the  Lord’s 
Table,  have  such  conjunction  with  Christ 
Jesus  as  the  natural  man  cannot  comprehend; 
yea,  and  further  we  affirm  that  albeit  the  faith- 
ful oppressed  by  negligence  and  manlie  in- 
firmity do  not  profit  so  much  as  they  would 
at  the  very  instant  action  of  the  Supper,  yet 
it  shall  after  bring  forth  fruit  as  lively  seed 
sown  in  good  ground;  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  can  never  be  divided  from  the  right 
institution  of  the  Lord  Jesus  will  not  frustrate 
the  faithful  of  the  fruit  of  that  mystical 
union.” 


In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  in 
theologising  on  the  nature  of  the  union 
between  the  signs  and  things  signified  we 
admit  a mystery  available  to  faith  and 
not  capable  of  rationalisation.  From  the 
beginning  the  Calvinistic  Church  has 
sought  in  this  matter  to  preserve  unity 
and  harmony  among  the  different  sections 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Calvin,  urged 
by  this  high  motive,  at  times  went  so  far 
as  to  ascribe  to  Christ’s  human  nature  an 
influence  upon  the  souls  of  believers  in 
the  matter  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  which 
was  as  unintelligible  as  the  Lutheran  con- 
substantiation  he  wished  for  the  sake  of 
peace  to  conciliate.  This  is  also  true,  in  a 
slighter  measure,  of  our  Confessional 
language  which,  however,  is  on  the  whole 
clear,  that  in  the  Sacraments  we  have  not 
only  badges  or  public  professions  binding 
on  Christians,  but  divinely  appointed  in- 
stitutions, “Where  Christ  and  the  bene- 
fits of  the  New  Covenant  are  represented, 
sealed,  and  applied  to  believers.” 


INTERESTING  SEMINARY  ITEMS 


The  outstanding  event  connected  with  the 
opening  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
session  of  the  Seminary  was  the  coming  of  our 
new  President.  On  the  day  of  matriculation 
Dr.  Mackay  captivated  everyone  in  his  welcom- 
ing address  to  the  students. 

On  Wednesday,  September  the  twenty-third, 
the  formal  exercises  marking  the  opening  of  the 
Seminary  were  held  in  Miller  Chapel.  Dr. 
Mackay  presided  at  the  service  and  presented 
the  speaker  of  the  occasion,  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Cooper  Hutchison,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  President  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  The  musical 
service  was  conducted  by  a male  chorus  from 
the  Westminster  Choir  School. 

The  Seminary  opened  with  an  enrollment  of 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  students,  twenty  more 
than  last  year.  The  intention  was  to  limit  the 
entering  class  to  fifty,  or  sixty  at  the  most,  but 
the  number  of  applicants  was  so  large  that  the 
total  number  of  Juniors  reached  sixty-seven.  All 
are  college  graduates.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the 
class  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 

Note — Alumni  should  feel  free  to  make  use  of  any  of 
the  items  in  their  church  bulletins  or  local  papers. 


U.  S.  A.  Among  those  from  abroad  in 
the  student  body  this  year  are  three  from  Ire- 
land, two  from  Germany,  two  from  Hungary, 
two  from  South  Africa,  three  from  Korea  and 
two  from  Japan.  Three  interesting  courses  have 
been  added  to  the  curriculum.  Dr.  Mackay  is 
offering  a course  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion ; 
Dr.  Kuizenga  a course  in  the  Social  Applica- 
tions of  Christian  Ethics,  and  Dr.  John  Finley 
Williamson,  President  of  the  Westminster  Choir 
School  is  giving  a course  in  Church  Music. 


One  of  the  principal  activities  of  the  Student 
Association  is  that  of  the  Deputation  Committee. 
The  group  sponsors  deputation  teams  to 
churches  as  far  north  as  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  and  south  into  Philadelphia,  pre- 
senting an  evangelistic,  missionary  or  regular 
worship  program.  They  assume  charge  of  one 
or  all  of  the  Sunday  services  and  occasionally 
hold  a week-end  young  people’s  conference. 

The  committee  has  a weekly  meeting  in  the 
Trenton  Mission,  a bi-weekly  service  in  the 
Mercer  County  Jail,  C.  C.  C.  Camp  services 
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almost  every  Sunday,  and  assists  in  the  Sunday 
School  work  in  the  Prospect  Heights  district 
of  Trenton.  Last  year  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  meetings  were  held  with  three  hundred  and 
forty  decisions  for  Christ  and  fifty  dedications. 
A prayer  service  is  sponsored  every  Friday  at 
seven  o’clock  when  definite  intercessory  prayer 
is  made  for  the  committee  and  its  work.  Re- 
cently there  has  begun  a weekly  radio  broadcast 
on  Monday  morning  from  9 :00  to  9 :30  a.  m. 
over  station  WTNJ,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Any  church 
interested  in  this  work  should  write  to  Cyrus 
N.  Nelson,  Chairman,  209  Hodge  Hall,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 

+ 

During  the  summer  of  1936  the  students  scat- 
tered to  every  corner  of  the  country  to  engage 
in  various  types  of  religious  work.  One  of  the 
students  describes  his  activities  as  follows : 

“The  experience  last  summer,  of  living  in  a 
coal  mining  camp,  in  the  heart  of  the  West 
Virginia  coal  mining  area,  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  vital  experiences  of  my  life.  I joined 
a group  of  students  who  were  undertaking  an 
‘Industrial  Inquiry’  sponsored  by  the  Student 
Christian  Movement.  Our  purpose  was  to  ‘get 
inside’  this  typical  mining  community  and  then 
to  learn  and  to  teach  at  every  available  oppor- 
tunity. The  house  in  which  we  lived  was  bare 
except  for  a table  and  books,  a few  chairs  and 
beds  which  were  imported.  There  was  electric 
light,  but  no  gas,  no  running  water,  except  from 
the  community  water  hydrant,  and  no  sewerage 
disposal.  One  can  best  realize  the  condition 
in  which  some  people  are  forced  to  live  in  our 
present  civilization  when  he  actually  lives  with 
them.  ‘The  Shack,’  which  was  the  only  center 
of  religious  and  recreational  activity  in  the 
camp,  was  the  center  of  our  work.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  teach  the  Adult  Bible  Class  in  the 
Sunday  School.  The  student  group  led  Chris- 
tian endeavor  meetings  for  the  young  people  of 
the  camp.  A Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  was 
held,  with  nearly  a hundred  children  in  daily 
attendance.  The  little  ‘Shack’  would  hold  no 
more.  During  the  day  we  organized  and  con- 
ducted playgrounds  on  the  hills  of  West  Vir- 
ginia— there  are  no  level  places.  Several  even- 
ings weekly,  eight  of  the  most  intelligent  miners 
in  the  camp  joined  us  to  discuss  their  problems 
frankly  and  freely.  This  proved  to  be  the  great- 
est ‘eye  opener’  to  the  plight  of  the  miner,  dis- 
placed by  new  mining  machinery,  a large  fam- 
ily to  support,  and  facing  this  winter  with  no 
chance  whatsoever  of  work.  I shall  never  for- 
get the  words  of  one  miner  when  he  said, 
‘Brethren,  every  Sunday  we  sing,  “You  can 
have  the  world,  but  give  me  Jesus.”  These  coal 


operators  have  taken  us  at  our  word.  They  have 
taken  the  world  and  left  us  Jesus.  When  one 
has  lived  with  the  coal  miners  he  realizes  the 
truth  of  these  words.  If  more  theological  stu- 
dents could  live  for  one  summer  in  the  work-a- 
day  world  of  a mining  camp  the  teachings  of 
Christ  would  have  an  increased  significance.” 

~\~ 

Long  before  being  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Princeton  Seminary,  Dr.  Mackay  had  agreed 
to  be  one  of  the  speakers  on  the  National 
Preaching  Mission.  In  accordance  with  this 
previous  agreement  he  has  given  six  weeks  of 
his  time  to  this  great  work.  His  contributidn 
has  meant  much  to  the  life  of  the  Church 
and  to  the  Seminary.  His  travels  have  extended 
from  Seattle  to  New  York.  He  reports  that 
something  wonderful  is  taking  place  in  the 
churches  across  the  country.  In  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  clergy  of 
the  State  were  present  at  the  meetings,  and  at 
Billings,  Montana,  some  of  the  ministers  had 
come  from  as  far  as  six  hundred  miles  away. 
When  one  realizes  that  all  these  men  were  re- 
turning to  their  homes  to  conduct  in  their  own 
communities  a week  of  evangelistic  and  educa- 
tional meetings,  he  recognizes  the  infinite  pos- 
sibilities for  good  in  this  movement. 

■+■ 

The  Museum  of  the  History  of  Religion  and 
Missions  is  gradually  increasing  its  display. 
Among  recent  acquisitions  are : a replica  of  a 
Nestorian  Cross  with  swastika  symbols  from 
Northwest  China,  vajars  of  the  Adibuddha  sect 
of  Tibet,  an  illuminated  Taoist  book  of  magic 
from  Korea,  a large  harp  from  the  Coptic 
Church  at  Addis  Ababa,  and  a collection  of 
Japanese  musical  instruments.  Through  the 
kindness  of  alumni  in  West  Africa,  our  exhibit 
of  animistic  fetishism  is  fairly  complete. 

We  have  had  distinguished  visitors  during  the 
past  semester.  The  professors  of  missions  in 
eastern  theological  seminaries  held  their  an- 
nual gathering  at  Princeton  this  year  and  ex- 
pressed their  interest  in  the  facilities  offered  by 
our  Library  and  the  Museum  for  research  in 
missionary  problems. 

Our  students  make  use  of  loan  objects  to 
illustrate  missions  in  local  churches,  and  invite 
societies  and  Bible  classes  to  visit  the  Museum. 
A new  illustrated  catalogue  is  available.  Write 
for  a copy. 

H~ 

Twenty-one  leaves  of  Biblical  papyri  (Ezekiel 
xix-xxxix),  belonging  to  Mr.  John  H.  Scheide 
of  Titusville,  Pa.,  have  been  deposited  by  the 
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owner  in  the  Princeton  University  Library. 
Nineteen  of  these  folios  are  practically  perfect, 
while  two  are  fragmentary.  They  are  written 
in  a fine  uncial  hand  dating  from  about  200  A.D. 
Mystery  surrounds  the  discovery  of  the  ancient 
codex  of  which  these  papyri  were  once  a part. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  it  was  found  in  a grave 
in  Upper  Egypt.  These  papyri  are  now  being 
edited  and  prepared  for  publication  by  Professor 
Allan  Chester  Johnson,  Musgrave  Professor  of 
Latin  in  Princeton  University,  Professor  Henry 
S.  Gehman,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Literature  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  Dr.  Edmund  H.  Kase,  Instructor  in 
New  Testament  Greek  in  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  These  papyri  belong  to  the 
same  find  as  the  famous  Chester  Beatty  collec- 
tion now  in  the  British  Museum  and  represent 
our  oldest  extant  text  of  Ezekiel.  Codex  Vati- 
canus  is  dated  around  350  A.D.,  while  Codex 
Sinaiticus  was  probably  copied  later  during  the 
same  century.  On  the  other  hand,  our  oldest 
Hebrew  manuscript  containing  a precise  state- 
ment of  its  date  which  can  be  trusted  is  the 
Leningrad  manuscript  written  in  916  A.D., 
which  contains  only  the  Major  and  Minor 
Prophets.  An  undated  Hebrew  manuscript  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  the  British  Museum,  how- 
ever, probably  was  copied  in  the  ninth  century. 
Another  Leningrad  codex  dated  1009  A.D.  con- 
tains the  whole  Hebrew  Old  Testament.  In  view 
of  these  dates,  the  Scheide  papyri  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  Old  Testament  studies. 
This  text  presents  numerous  interesting  varia- 
tions from  our  present  Septuagint  text  and  in 
many  places  confirms  the  Massoretic  text. 

+ 

Princeton  Seminary  considers  itself  especially 
fortunate  in  having  the  families  of  twelve  mis- 
sionaries on  furlough  in  Payne  Hall  each  year. 
This  winter  we  welcome  the  following: 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Allison,  India 
The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  P.  G.  Baker,  Brazil 
The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Bowman,  Africa 
The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Donaldson,  Iran 
The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Holland,  China 
The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  F.  Kepler,  China 
Professor  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  MacDonald,  China 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  V.  Oltman,  China 
The  Rev.  and  Airs.  C.  R.  Pittman,  Iran 
Professor  and  Mrs.  M.  Velte,  India 
The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  Voelkel,  Korea 
Mrs.  J.  Christy  Wilson,  Iran 
We  also  welcome  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Moore  of  the  Philippines  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
A.  West  of  Syria,  who  have  their  residence 
in  the  town  of  Princeton  during  the  current 
Seminary  year. 


The  Students’  Course  of  Lectures  on  Alis- 
sions  was  given  December  the  7th  to  the  11th 
by  the  Rev.  Dwight  M.  Donaldson,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
of  Aleshed,  Iran.  His  theme  was  “The  Ethics 
of  Islam.” 

+ 

On  the  L.  P.  Stone  Lectureship  the  Faculty 
has  invited  Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps, 
Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
Literature  in  Yale  University.  The  lectures 
will  be  delivered  in  Miller  Chapel  at  five  p.  m. 
each  afternoon  February  the  22d  to  the  26th, 
inclusive.  The  subject  will  be:  “Specific  Illus- 
trations of  the  Influence  of  Christian  Thought 
on  English  Literature.” 

+ 

Word  has  come  from  Dr.  and  Airs.  Stevenson 
that  they  are  now  in  China  where  they  will  re- 
main for  some  time  with  their  two  sons.  Dr. 
Stevenson  reports  that  he  had  a most  interesting 
meeting  with  the  Princeton  Alumni  of  Japan. 
After  visiting  other  mission  stations  in  the  Ori- 
ent and  friends  in  England  and  Scotland,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Stevenson  hope  to  arrive  in  Princeton 
in  the  early  autumn  of  1937. 

-h 

The  Seminary  has  been  most  happy  to  unite 
in  the  Sesquicentennial  Celebration  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Princeton.  The  program  included  sermons 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Buck  Master,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Erdman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  former 
Aloderator ; addresses  by  Harold  Willis  Dodds, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  President  of  Princeton 
University,  and  Charles  R.  Osgood,  Ph.D., 
Holmes  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres,  Princeton 
University.  There  was  also  a service  of  music 
by  the  Westminster  Choir  School  and  a Com- 
munion Service  conducted  by  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Frank  S.  Niles. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  open  our  Novem- 
ber number  of  The  Reader’s  Digest  and  find  an 
article  entitled  “Radio  Comes  to  Cow  Creek,” 
(Condensed  from  Radio  Guide,  September  19, 
1936.)  Cow  Creek,  Kentucky,  interests  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  for  laboring  there  is  one  of  our 
alumni,  the  Rev.  Albert  L.  Tull,  class  of  ’32. 
Mr.  Tull  cooperated  with  the  University  of 
Kentucky  in  introducing  the  radio  to  Cow 
Creek.  A “Listening  Center”  group,  comprising 
everyone  in  Cow  Creek,  was  organized  and  to- 
day twenty  such  Listening  Centers  operating  in 
surrounding  communities  bring  “the  cultural 
and  recreational  advantages  of  radio  to  a large 
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proportion  of  the  mountain  population  hitherto 
cut  off  from  modern  contacts.”  “The  public 
school  is  over  in  January,”  says  Mr.  Tull,  “but 
last  year  we  gave  two  extra  months  of  ‘Winter 
School’  through  our  Listening  Center.” 

+ 

We  are  looking  forward  to  two  outstanding 
events  during  the  current  Seminary  year,  the 
inauguration  of  Dr.  Mackay  as  President  on  the 
morning  of  February  the  2d,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Seminary  on  May  the  17th  and  18th,  in 
connection  with  the  1937  Commencement.  All 
are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  on  these  two 
great  occasions. 

+ 

One  of  our  alumni  has  written  asking  the 
proper  form  to  use  when  one  of  his  congrega- 
tion wishes  to  make  a bequest  to  the  Seminary. 
The  bequest  should  read : 

“I  give,  bequeath  and  devise  to  the  ‘Trustees 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church’  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  the  sum  of 


+ 

Alumni  may  still  procure  copies  of  the  Bio- 
graphical Catalogue  which  was  published  in 
1933.  The  volume  contains  a short  sketch  of 
almost  eight  thousand  Alumni  of  the  Seminary. 
This  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar  for  one 
dollar  (postpaid). 

+ 

The  Inauguration  of  President 
Mackay 

The  inauguration  of  Dr.  John  A.  Mackay 
as  President  of  the  Seminary  will  take  place 
in  the  Chapel  of  Princeton  University  on  Tues- 
day morning,  February  2,  1937,  at  eleven  o’clock. 
All  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Seminary  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend  these  exercises.  Fur- 
ther announcements  concerning  the  programme 
will  be  made  at  a later  date. 

Recent  Books  by  Faculty 
Members 

Revelation — An  Exposition  by  Charles  R.  Erd- 
man,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor-Emeritus  of  Prac- 
tical Theology.  The  Westminster  Press,  Phila- 
delphia. 1936.  $1.00. 

This  volume  completes  Dr.  Erdman’s  enlight- 
ening and  stimulating  commentaries  on  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Glory  of  the  Cross  by  Samuel  M.  Zwemer, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religion  and 


Christian  Missions.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  Second  edition, 
1936.  Cloth  50c. 

A most  moving  meditation  on  the  passion  of 
our  Lord  and  His  death  on  the  cross. 

Taking  Hold  of  God  by  Samuel  M.  Zwemer, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religion  and 
Christian  Missions.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1936.  Cloth 
$1.50;  paper  edition  $1.00. 

Studies  on  the  nature,  need  and  power  of 
prayer.  One  reviewer  writes:  “We  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Zwemer  for  a scholarly,  readable  and 
stirring  book,  which  leaves  us  in  a different 
mood,  because  it  throws  a new  light  into  the 
sanctuary  where  we  meet  God.” 

The  Story  of  Man  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  Ritchie 
Smith,  formerly  Professor  of  Homiletics.  Evan- 
gelical Press,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  1936.  $1.50. 

A volume  of  sermons  that  are  Scriptural, 
spiritual,  beautiful  and  practical.  “The  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Eagles  Mere  presents  this 
memorial  volume  in  appreciation  of  Dr.  Smith’s 
eighteen  years  of  ministry  and  in  the  hope  that 
these  written  words  will  continue  the  blessing 
and  inspiration  of  his  preaching.” 

Papyri  in  the  Princeton  University  Collections. 
Volume  II.  Edited  with  notes  by  Edmund  Har- 
ris Kase,  Jr.  Princeton,  Princeton  University 
Press,  1936.  130  pp.  $3.00.  (Princeton  University 
Studies  in  Papyrology,  ed.  by  Allan  Chester 
Johnson,  No.  1.) 

The  transcription  and  editing  of  ninety-three 
new  documents  which  bear  upon  the  legal,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  life  of  Egypt  during  the 
Ptolemaic,  Roman,  and  Byzantine  periods.  Two 
fifth  century  Biblical  papyri,  containing  James 
ii,  16-18,  21-23,  23-25,  iii,  2-4,  are  included.  The 
indexes  and  the  ten  plates  are  excellent.  Dr. 
Kase  has  presented  the  texts  with  penetrating 
judgment  and  precise  scholarship. 

Alumni  Notes 

1883 

The  Rev.  James  W.  Parkhill,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  preached  his  farewell  sermon  on  March 
29th  at  the  Dutton  Memorial  Church,  White 
City.,  Fla.,  resigned  his  office  as  stated  supply 
of  the  charge,  and  retired  from  the  active 
ministry. 

The  Rev.  Homer  H.  Wallace,  D.D.,  has 
moved  from  Glen  Rock,  N.  J.,  to  New  Preston, 
Conn. 

1885 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Overstreet  has  moved  from 
Fernandina,  Fla.,  to  Danville,  Ky.,  c/o  Mrs. 
Joseph  McDowell. 
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1889 

The  Rev.  Edward  Mack  has  moved  from 
Orange,  Va.,  to  1102  Westwood  Ave.,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

1890 

The  Rev.  Crofton  C.  Adams  left  the  Maple 
Plain,  Long  Lake  and  Crystal  Bay  Churches 
of  Maple  Plain,  Minn.,  August  1st.  He  will 
reside  at  Penney  Farms,  Fla. 

1891 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Templeton  closed  his  minis- 
try at  First  Church,  Dodge  City,  Kans.,  Sep- 
tember 1st. 

1892 

The  Rev.  John  Calhoun,  D.D.,  has  resigned 
his  pastorate  of  the  Mt.  Airy  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  He  was  made  pastor  emeritus. 

1893 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Dunlop  has  resigned  as  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Ottawa,  111. 

1894 

The  Rev.  James  R.  E.  Craighead  of  Salts- 
burg,  Pa.,  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  at  its 
Commencement  in  June. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Farr,  D.D.,  has  resigned 
as  one  of  the  collegiate  ministers  of  the  Brick 
Church,  New  York  City,  and  will  be  retired. 

1896 

The  Rev.  William  L.  Schmalhorst  was  on 
June  21st  installed  pastor  of  the  North  Church, 
Denver,  Colo. 

The  Rev.  William  Hallock  Johnson,  D.D., 
has  been  made  President  Emeritus  of  Lincoln 
University  and  with  Mrs.  Johnson  has  moved 
to  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

1899 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Crothers,  D.D.,  former  pas- 
tor of  the  New  Providence  Church,  Maryville, 
Tenn.,  will  teach  for  a year  in  the  College  at 
Allahabad,  India,  and  will  spend  the  next  two 
years  in  the  Philippines  under  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions. 

The  Rev.  Marshall  Harrington,  D.D.,  is  serv- 
ing as  pastor  of  the  Federated  Baptist  and 
Reformed  Churches  of  Holmdel,  N.  J. 

1900 

The  Rev.  Robert  O.  Kirkwood,  D.D.,  has  re- 
signed his  pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  Mid- 
dletown, N.  Y.,  and  is  making  his  home  at 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

1901 

The  Rev.  George  M.  Rourke  has  dissolved 
pastoral  relations  with  the  First  Church  of  Long 
Beach,  California,  effective  the  end  of  October. 

1903 

The  Rev.  Raymond  Wilson  has  accepted  a 


call  to  the  churches  of  Brent  and  Green  Pond, 
Ala. 

1905 

The  Rev.  Harry  Glenn  Finney,  D.D.,  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  First  Church,  Mt.  Gilead, 
Ohio. 

The  ten  years  of  service  of  the  Rev.  William 
D.  Williams  as  pastor  of  the  Chicago  Lawn 
Church  was  closed  by  the  request  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. He  and  Mrs.  Williams  will  take  up  their 
permanent  home  at  Hebron,  Ind. 

1906 

The  Rev.  George  R.  Anderson,  of  Concordia, 
Kans.,  has  exchanged  pastorates  with  the  Rev. 
S.  A.  Fulton  of  the  First  Church,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  effective  on  October  1st. 

1907 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Forrester,  who  has  been  sup- 
plying the  church  at  Kingston,  Ohio,  for  some 
time,  has  now  been  called  to  that  pastorate  and 
was  recently  installed. 

The  Rev.  W.  Carson  Press  retired  as  pastor 
of  the  Evergreen  Church,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
October  the  15th,  to  become  pastor  emeritus. 

1910 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Rogers  has  moved  from 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  to  Des  Arc,  Ark. 

1913 

The  Rev.  Warren  J.  Conrad  has  been  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church, 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 

The  Rev.  Carl  Kircher  of  Eastminster 
Church,  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  awarded  the  degree 
of  D.D.  by  Park  College  at  its  commencement 
in  June. 

1914 

The  Rev.  D.  N.  Shotwell  has  been  released 
by  Sioux  City  Presbytery  from  the  Williams 
Memorial  Church,  Sioux  City,  that  he  may  give 
his  entire  time  to  the  Westminster  congregation. 

1915 

The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Bailey  has  moved  from 
Gaffney,  S.  C.,  to  McConnellsville,  S.  C. 

1919 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Kleffman,  Ph.D.,  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Lebanon 
Valley  College  at  its  Commencement  in  June. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Grier,  D.D.,  has  recently 
been  installed  pastor  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  Chester,  S.  C. 

1921 

The  Rev.  Roland  B.  Lutz  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  D.D.  from  Beaver  College  at 
its  Commencement  in  June. 

1922 

The  Rev.  Walter  Bruggeman  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Christ  Church,  Penn  Wynne,  Pa. 
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1923 

The  Rev.  Charles  T.  Leber,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  D.D.  from  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  at  its  Commencement  in  June. 

After  a service  in  the  field  for  four  years  as 
stated  supply,  the  Rev.  Earl  C.  McConnelee  has 
received  a call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church 
at  La  Jara,  Col. 

1924 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Baxter  has  accepted  a call 
to  the  St.  Paul’s  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Rev.  John  Botty  has  resigned  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Magyar  Church,  Lackawanna,  to 
accept  a call  to  the  Hungarian  Evangelical  Re- 
formed Church,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Dodds,  D.D.,  secretary  of  the 
India  Council  for  North  India,  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
to  become  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Board. 

The  Rev.  J.  Lowry  Fendrich,  D.D.,  pastor  of 
the  Wilshire  Church,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  last 
spring  presented  his  resignation  to  the  session 
owing  to  ill  health. 

The  Rev.  Paul  H.  Fuller,  formerly  missionary 
in  Siam,  has  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
Christ  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  and  will  be  in- 
stalled in  November. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Giffen  has  accepted  a call 
from  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Strong- 
hurst,  111. 

1925 

The  Rev.  Charles  P.  Melcher  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  First  Church,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

1926 

The  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Coyle  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Sherwood  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1927 

The  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Fowler,  Jr.,  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  Knoxville  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The  Rev.  Paul  M.  Fowler  has  been  called  to 
the  church  in  Willmar,  Minn. 

The  Rev.  James  W.  Laurie  has  taken  up  his 
work  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  of  Wil- 
kinsburg,  Pa. 

1928 

The  Rev.  G.  Hale  Bucher  has  accepted  a call 
to  the  church  at  Plymouth,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Gordon  R.  Conning,  Ph.D.,  is  serv- 
ing as  instructor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testa- 
ment Exegesis  in  Louisville  Seminary. 

The  Rev.  George  K.  Neff  has  accepted  a call 
to  Burnsville  parish  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Rev.  Karl  H.  J.  Schoenborn  was  on 
May  25th  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
of  Connellsville,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Oliver  Brackett,  Ph.D.,  was  on  June 
10th  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Lake 
Forest,  111. 


1929 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  Hunter  has  begun  work  in 
his  new  pastorate  at  Hamilton,  111. 

The  Rev.  Lewis  H.  Webster  has  resigned  as 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  ef- 
fective October  1st. 

The  Rev.  Irving  A.  West  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Albany  Park,  111. 

1930 

The  Rev.  Eben  Cobb  Brink  was  on  Septem- 
ber 22d  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Pitman,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Chester  A.  Diehl  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Little  Rock,  Iowa. 

The  Rev.  Robert  S.  Marsden  has  dissolved 
pastoral  relationship  with  the  church  at  Middle- 
town,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Clair  A.  Morrow  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  East  San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Everett  Pringle,  pastor  at 
Waterford  and  Millvillage,  Pa.,  has  been  dis- 
missed to  accept  the  care  of  the  Prospect  and 
Mt.  Nebo  churches. 

The  Rev.  W.  Sherman  Skinner  has  been  in- 
stalled as  co-pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 

1931 

The  Rev.  C.  Ransom  Comfort  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  South  Park  Church,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  on  September  17th. 

The  Rev.  Wilbur  M.  Franklin,  formerly  serv- 
ing under  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
Siam,  began  his  pastorate,  on  July  1st,  of  the 
Westminster  Church,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Henry  E.  Hale,  III,  has  been  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  church  at  Andover,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Harold  W.  Turpin  was  on  October 
7th  installed  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Church,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

1932 

The  Rev.  Robert  Birdsey  Berger  was  on  Sep- 
tember 18th  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Matawan,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Buckley  S.  Rude  of  the  First 
Church,  Okemah,  Okla.,  has  resigned  his  pastor- 
ate, intending  to  study  for  two  years  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

1933 

The  Rev.  Archie  R.  Crouch  sailed  on  August 
15th  for  China  under  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. 

1934 

The  Rev.  Wilson  Bennett  concluded  his  pas- 
torate with  the  Westminster  Church,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  on  August  30th,  and  has  gone  abroad  for 
special  study  on  the  New  Testament  Fellowship. 

The  Rev.  Harvey  T.  Kidd  has  accepted  a call 
to  the  West  Nashville  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Rev.  Fred  Klerekoper,  who  has  been 
serving  at  Skagway,  Alaska,  for  the  past  two 
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years,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Na- 
tional Missions  to  Point  Barrow. 

The  Rev.  Walter  J.  Lindemann  has  accepted 
a call  to  the  church  at  Madison,  111. 

The  Rev.  Reuben  F.  Pieters  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  First  Church  of  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  L.  G.  Rankin  has  accepted  a call 
to  the  church  at  Gap,  Pa. 

1935 

The  Rev.  Paul  R.  Abbott  was  released  from 
the  pastorate  of  Olivet  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
and  sailed  on  July  4th  for  Nanking,  China,  un- 
der the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

The  Rev.  Lee  Fairchild  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  Glenn  D.  Puder  has  been  called  to 
the  East  Hollywood  Church,  Calif. 

Plans  of  the  Graduating  Class 
of  1936 

Carlson  Carl  Allen,  further  study,  Biblical 
Seminary  of  New  York. 

Ross  Banes  Anderson,  Jr.,  Stated  Supply, 
Presbyterian  Church,  Santa  Maria,  Calif. 

Joseph  Blackburn,  pastor,  First  Church,  Sew- 
ard, Nebraska. 

David  Rodney  Bluhm,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Amity,  Pa. 

William  Carl  Bogard,  Sunday  School  Mission- 
ary, Clarksville,  Ark. 

Stanley  R.  Boughton,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Allen  Leroy  Bowe,  pastor,  First  Church,  Dun- 
cannon,  Pa. 

Frederick  W.  Brink,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

Melvin  Raymond  Campbell,  pastor,  Presby- 
terian Church,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

David  L.  Coddington,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Yardville,  N.  J. 

Edwin  Ray  Cowan,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brentwood  Heights,  California. 

L.  David  Cowie,  pastor,  Vermont  Avenue 
Church,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Cornelius  M.  DeBoe,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 

Edward  O.  DeCamp,  Foreign  Missions. 

Harold  Clifton  DeWindt,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

W.  Winn  Erdman,  Foreign  Missions. 

Charles  Johannes  Evans,  further  study,  Ger- 
many. 

Harry  Amos  Fifield,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Steelton,  Pa. 

Johannes  Jacobus  Fourie,  pastorate  in  South 
Africa. 

Harry  E.  Gardner,  Student  Pastor,  Waynes- 
burg,  Pa. 


James  Harold  Guy,  pastor,  Lawrence  Road 
Church,  Lawrencevillc,  N.  J. 

J.  Edward  Hamilton,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Nyaek,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Lynn  Hemphill,  National  Missions, 
Plankinton,  S.  D. 

Maurice  R.  Holt,  pastor,  Bethany  Church, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

David  A.  Hughes,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

Frank  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  Assistant  pastor,  Trinity 
Church,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Jay  Warren  Kaufman,  assistant  pastor,  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Newtown,  Pa. 

Clyde  J.  Kennedy,  assistant  pastor,  Immanuel 
Church,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Charles  E.  Kirsch,  further  study,  Princeton 
Seminary. 

Jacobus  Hermanus  Lourens,  pastorate  in 
South  Africa. 

Oscar  Raymond  Lowry,  pastor,  Second 
Church,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Robert  S.  Lutz,  pastor,  Corona  Church,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Duncan  K.  MacPherson,  pastor,  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  York,  Pa. 

John  G.  Marvin,  pastor,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Windsor,  N.  Y. 

William  D.  McDowell,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Ferguson,  Mo. 

John  C.  Middlekauff,  will  take  pastorate  in 
the  United  Brethren  Church. 

Clifton  E.  Moore,  pastor,  North  Springfield 
Church,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Robert  B.  Munger,  pastor,  South  Hollywood 
Church,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Frank  R.  Neff,  Jr.,  further  study,  Princeton 
Seminary,  Stated  Supply,  South  Bethlehem 
First,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

James  F.  Neill,  pastor,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Galesburg,  Pa. 

Robert  N.  Peirce,  Missionary  in  Africa. 

Stewart  W.  Radford,  pastor,  Barlow,  Decatur, 
Veto  and  Vincent  Churches,  Barlow,  Ohio. 

William  T.  P.  Rambo,  pastor,  Bellmore  and 
Deer  Park,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Churches. 

Thomas  I.  Smith,  further  study,  Harvard  Law 
School. 

James  E.  Spivey,  pastor,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Snyder,  Texas. 

John  Arthur  Stevenson,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Sadro  Woolley,  Wash. 

Herbert  F.  Thomson,  Missionary  in  China. 

Stuart  Wesley  Werner,  further  study,  Prince- 
ton Seminary. 

Frank  Richard  Williams,  stated  supply,  First 
Church,  York,  Pa. 

Harry  Wood,  Jr.,  National  Missions,  Dry 
Creek,  W.  Va. 

Philip  Raymond  Zink,  pastor,  St.  Paul’s 
Evangelical  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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